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THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE 
UNIVERSITY TO THE WINNING By 


OF THE WAR AND THE PEACE 


Ir these were normal times I should be 
inclined to choose as my theme the obliga- 
tion of the university to its students. For 
the student is the forgotten man in higher 
education. In our coneern for specialized 
research we have placed too low a value on 
effective teaching. In our attention to time- 
worn standards we have ignored student 
needs. In our loyalty to conventional prac- 
tice we have resisted all attacks on the credit 
system, and, except for the addition of the 
summer semester, all proposals of real ac- 
celeration either at the secondary or at the 
college level. 

We have improved the guidance of stu- 
dents once they have been admitted to the 
university but we have done little or no 
pre-college testing and our professional 
schools are filled with square pegs in round 
holes. In spite of the enormous strides in 
the measurement of interest, aptitude, and 
achievement, the educational guidance of 
high-school and college students is in a 
sorry state. No one weakness in our edu- 
cational system is more glaring than this, 
and yet it is one that, if attacked with vigour 
and intelligence, could be made a point of 
particular strength. 

In the years that will follow the war I am 
hopeful that we shall see radical changes in 
pre-college guidance, admission procedures, 

1 Inauguration address of William P. Tolley as 
seventh chancellor, Syracuse University, November 
14, 1942. 
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methods of teaching, training in reading 
and communication, education for leisure, 
family life and responsible citizenship, the 
use of radio, talkies, and television, the use 
of libraries, field trips, museums and work 
experience, the development of sound health 
habits and physical fitness, and last but not 
least, the requirements for promotion and 
vraduation. In that happy if debt-ridden 
day, students may become almost as impor- 
tant as the curriculum and a serious effort 
made to adapt education to the needs of the 
individual. 

It has frequently been observed that the 
small college enjoys a priceless advantage 
by reason ofits size in conducting a pro- 
vram of individualized education. It 
should be pointed out with equal frequency 
that the large university by reason of its 
resources, its range and choice of courses, 
and its larger and perhaps more expert staff 
enjoys advantages easily counterbalancing 
its larger size. On the undergraduate level, 
a university is a collection of small col- 
leges, and what can be done in one ean be 
done in all. 

Since, however, there is no likelihood 
that we shall have either normal enroll- 
ments or normal courses of study for the 
remainder of the war, I turn almost with 
reluctance to the inevitable theme, namely, 
the contribution of the university to the 
winning of the war and the peace. 

Education and war are at opposite poles. 
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One is concerned with the quest for right, 
the other with the power of might. One 
uses the method of persuasion, the other, 
that of force. One urges freedom of in- 
quiry, the other, unquestioning obedience. 
One deals with the seareh for truth, the 
other with specific training and indoctrina- 
tion. One knows no boundaries of race, 
nation, party, or color, the other follows 
national loyalties and draws rigid lines that 
often divide members of the same family. 
Yet, interestingly enough, this global war 
in which we are now engaged would not 
have been possible except for the contribu- 
tion of education. 

As in so many other wars, this is a clash 
between conflicting philosophies of life. It 
is a war of ideas, a conflict between two 
opposing points of view, a struggle, at least 
so far as the United States is concerned, be- 
tween those who seek to dominate and en- 
slave and those who would move toward 
equality of opportunity for all people 
everywhere. 

But while there is nothing new about a 
war of ideas, or even of psychological fronts, 
it is perhaps something new to have victory 
or defeat depend so largely on industrial 
production and technical skill. This is the 
first great war of machines and mechanical 
invention, the fruits of the university and 
scientific advance. In production, supply, 
and communication we have fashioned new 
instruments on which the outcome of the 
battle will depend even more than on man- 
power and courage. Because the training 
of physicists, chemists, engineers, and tech- 
nical personnel is so largely the responsi- 
bility of our colleges and universities, these 
agencies dedicated to the arts of peace are 
now playing an important role in the win- 
ning of the war. 

The several branches of the armed ser- 
vices are in agreement as to the contribu- 
tion that is being made by the universities 
in the field of technical training. They are 
not in quite the same agreement, however, 


as to the value and place of liberal eduea- 
tion, and there is reason to fear the elimina- 
tion of all general or liberal education for 
boys beyond the age of seventeen. Voca- 
tional and technical training have also been 
increased at the secondary level, and, as the 
war continues, more and more pressure may 
be felt to make vocational schools of the 
high schools. This pressure, curiously, is 
not from the armed forces but from the 
U. S. Office of Education. Perhaps this 
vocational emphasis is necessary this year 
and possibly it may continue to be neces- 
sary for another year. Even good things, 
however, can be carried too far. If this 
should prove to be a long war, too narrow 
an educational program and too early voca- 
tional specialization may leave students un- 
prepared for the postwar demands of 
citizenship. 

If the high schools continue to shift their 
emphasis to scientific and vocational educa- 
tion, the colleges and universities may find 
it advisable to resist the tide and return to 
their traditional concern with broad basic 
education, at least with the students on the 
campus not in the armed forces. Certainly 
somewhere in the educational system we 
must do more than teach a trade. 

Because of the urgency of time and the 
critical shortage in manpower, the armed 
forces should be free to indicate the year 
boys are needed for military service. The 
armed forces are also qualified to speak 
about the kind of training that should be 
given to boys in uniform. The university 
on the other hand is probably the best judge 
of what constitutes sound general and pro- 
fessional education. The university, more- 
over, should not hesitate to take a longer 
view than that taken by those who are con- 
cerned only with the war effort. The uni- 
versity must have a wider angle to its lens. 
It should therefore not be too willing or too 
quick to sacrifice liberal education or to 
cheapen and degrade professional educa- 
tion. 
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Nevertheless the university must do 
everything it can to insure the winning of 
the war. That is the immediate task and 
it is all important. Every sacrifice—ex- 
cept of judgment—must be gladly made. 
If we suffer, as we doubtless will, we should 
remember that suffering will be general. 
No one escapes the impact of total war. 

When the wounded return from the bat- 
tle zones, many of our colleges may be 
needed as hospitals. Many more will be 
needed as centers of rehabilitation. 
Through liberal education and professional 
and technical training the universities can 
do much to help disabled soldiers face the 
future with confidence and hope. 

It is to be hoped that, on a campus like 
that of Syracuse University, special groups 
will be assigned for training in aviation, 
radio, the signal corps, meteorology, aerial 
mapping, navigation, wood utilization, 
plasties, foreign languages, nursing, phys- 
ics, chemistry, mathematies, statistics, ac- 
counting, bacteriology, geography, business 
management, international studies, geo- 
politics, engineering, medicine, pre-medi- 
cine, and other subjects. Neither our staff 
nor our laboratories and classrooms should 
be idle. 

There are other areas in which we at 
Syracuse University may be of special ser- 
vice. Our Rumor Clinic can help protect 
the psychological front. Our Radio Work- 
shop can continue its important contribu- 
tion to public intelligence and civilian 
morale. Our College of Home Economics 
can make a vital contribution to the prob- 
lem of foods and nutrition. Our Extension 
Division can become a University College, 
opening new fields of adult education and 
serving the needs of local industries in the 
special training of war workers. And here 
we should turn more and more from semes- 
ter courses offered for credit to short in- 
tensive non-credit courses, geared directly 
to immediate needs. 

Already Syracuse University is training 
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thousands of workers in the Engineering 
Seience and Management War Training 
courses in co-operation with the U. 8. Office 
of Education. It is hoped that this partner- 
ship with the industries of central and 
northern New York will continue after the 
war. 

The university can also make a major con- 
tribution in the vocational redirection of 
women students. Scores of vocational, tech- 
nical, and professional fields heretofore 
closed to women are open now for the first 
time and university women should make the 
most of their new opportunity. 

Many of the innovations initiated as a 
service to the war effort are likely to prove 
permanent. Even the programs of accelera- 
tion may not be entirely discontinued when 
the war is over. There are sound argu- 
ments against forced growth and abnormal 
cramming, but it is by no means clear that 
an undergraduate course should always re- 
quire four full years. The measure should 
be one of achievement and not of time. 

While we are committed to the winning 
of the war, this does not mean that we 
should make no preparation for the win- 
ning of the peace. A part of our time and 
attention must be given to that stage of 
political, diplomatic, and economie action 
which follows on the heels of military vic- 
tory. We won a military victory in 1918, 
but in the light of what happened later it 
has not always been clear as to who won 
the war. 

If this war is really to be won we should 
free ourselves of any illusion as to the per- 
manence of military victories or defeats. 
The military defeat of Germany and Japan 
is only the first phase of this global strug- 
gle. When the fighting ceases it will not 
suffice to bring our soldiers home and re- 
turn to our historie policy of isolation. 
Nor will it suffice to restore old empires and 
maintain a world that has passed. Whether 
we like it or not, the old order has gone and 
a new order must be built. In the building 
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of that new order the university will play 
its part. 

The nature of that contribution may be 
more important if we reflect for a moment 
on the revolution that has been taking place 
in education. Prior to the 19th century the 
great contribution of education was in arts 
and letters. In the 19th and the early part 
of the 20th centuries, the most notable con- 
tribution was in science and technology. 
There is abundant evidence, however, that 
before the 20th century is over, the greatest 
contribution will be in the social sciences. 
And through this contribution there is in- 
creasing promise of peace. 

It is important to remember that the 
modern university is the product of rela- 
tively recent years. It was the scientific 
inquiry in private laboratories, in’ the 
Scottish universities, in the new universi- 
ties at Halle, Berlin, and Gottingen in 
Germany, and at Strasbourg in France in 
the early part of the 19th century that 
broke the hold of the medieval universities 
and made possible a new advance in learn- 
ing. In the 18th century, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge were at their lowest ebb, the uni- 
versities of France lagged centuries behind 
the times and the teaching at many of the 
German universities was equally lifeless 
and ineffective. Even in the early part of 
the 19th century the old guild-controlled 
colleges were largely indifferent to the 
striking social and eeconomie changes and 
the promising discoveries of science. 

We think of Syracuse as a young univer- 
sity because it was not founded until 1870. 
Actually Syracuse is only five years 
younger than Cornell and antedates by six 
years the Johns Hopkins University, the 
first modern university in America, the first 
‘‘consciously devoted to the pursuit of 
knowledge, the solution of problems, the 
critical appreciation of achievement, and 
the training of men at a really high level.’’ 
Every significant change in higher eduea- 
tion in America has occurred within the 
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lifetime of our university, within our span 
of seventy-two years. 

The progress of scientific agriculture and 
forestry, the revolution wrought by chem- 
istry and physics, the great advances in 
nutrition, medicine, and surgery, have al! 
taken place in relatively recent years. The 
development and growth of universities 
have been even more recent. In 1870 Co- 
lumbia University had a faculty of fourteen 
and a student body of 122, Princeton a 
faculty of twenty-four and a student body 
of 328, Brown a faculty of fourteen and a 
student body of 217, Yale a faculty of sixty- 
eight and a student body of 644, and Har- 
vard a faculty of seventy-five, including 
the preparatory school, and a total student 
body of 655. By no stretch of the imagina- 
tion was any one of these a real university. 

Although the university ideal began to 
take hold by 1890, growth was limited to a 
few institutions until after the turn in the 
century. In 1900, when there were 1,600 
students at Syracuse, there were only four- 
teen institutions in America with a student 
enrollment of more than two thousand; in 
1910, when we had 3,200 students, there 
were thirty-one universities with an enroll- 
ment of more than two thousand; in 1920, 
when we had grown to 4,800, there were 
sixty-five; in 1930, when we had 9,100 stu- 
dents, there were ninety-one; and in 1940, 
when our total registration passed the 
10,000 mark, there were 148, and of these 
twenty-one had more than ten thousand 
students, including extension and summer- 
school students. There were approximately 
190,000 college students in America in 
1900. There were more than a million and 
a quarter in 1940. 

The war may temporarily depopulate the 
colleges and universities and divert atten- 
tion from the humanities and the social 
sciences. After the war, however, interest 
in higher education will be greater than 
ever before. More and more young people 
will go to college and more and more older 
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people will take advantage of systematic 
adult education. Nothing, moreover, can 
halt the advance of the social sciences now 
that they are on their way. Emerging here 
are forces of overwhelming power that may 
well determine the shape of things to come. 

It may be conceded that there is often 
an embarrassing lag between what we know 
and what we do. We do not begin to live 
up to what we already know, whether it be 
in agriculture, education, or ethics. The 
lag, however, that has almost destroyed civ- 
ilization is that between our conquest of 
nature and our control of human relation- 
ships. Thanks to the physical and biologi- 
eal sciences, nature is largely subject to our 
control. As Sir Arthur Salter has so well 
said : 

Nature’s resources, man’s knowledge of her 
secrets, his application of this knowledge to pro- 
ductive processes, now suffice to provide the com- 
forts, and even the luxuries of life for all the 
world’s inhabitants. It is in the second sphere, 
that of human relationships that he has failed. 


Long ago Vergil declared, ‘‘ Happy is he 
who ean search out the causes of things, for 
thereby he masters all fear and is throned 
above fate.’’ In the field of social, eco- 
nomic, political, and international prob- 
lems, this search for causes is releasing us 
from old anxieties and fears. As a matter 
of fact, we have only to face a problem to 
take the curse off it. The very recognition 
of a problem is a long step toward its solu- 


’ 


tion. 

It was not until 1919 that Syracuse Uni- 
versity saw a need for a school of business 
administration, but the scientifie study of 
techniques and basic principles carried on 
here and elsewhere has already made its 
mark on American business. It was not 
until 1924 that the university faced the 
problem of government in the organization 
of the Maxwell Graduate School of Citizen- 
ship and Public Affairs, but already this is 
one of our most distinguished colleges with 
a promise of usefulness that challenges the 
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imagination. The task of government, both 
national and international, is overwhelm- 
ingly the most important of our postwar 
tasks, and progress in the science of gov- 
ernment will depend largely on the uni- 
versities. 

In advancing the frontiers of knowledge 
in the social sciences, the university will 
make a vital contribution, and I believe it 
will make it in time to help in the winning 
of the peace. The peace, however, will not 
be won by knowledge alone. Other things 
are needed if we are to solve humanity’s 
problem. There is a final contribution of 
the university that takes on increasing 
importance in years of trial and danger. 
It is the contribution implied in the state- 
ment of Herbert Agar: ‘‘It is impossible to 
maintain a great nation on any other basis 
except that of moral convictions.’’ Values 
are as important as facts. Ethical sensi- 
tivity is as important as social vision. 
Faith is as important as high ideals. 

The war is making us aware of the tragic 
loss in recent years of any central and uni- 
fying belief. It was in the absence of such 
a belief that nationalism had its opportu- 
nity to emerge in so many lands as a fanati- 
eal religion.. Emerson once observed that, 
‘*When half-gods go the gods arrive,’’ but 
it is also true that when the gods depart, 
the half-gods arrive. Both during and 
after the war the university must use the 
full foree of its influence to strengthen 
ethical ideals and to deepen religious faith. 

Many of the problems that will confront 
us at the peace table are moral as well as 
political issues. The outlook for enduring 
peace may depend in large part on the sen- 
sitivity of Great Britain and the United 
States to moral considerations. Amid the 
chaos of this war-torn world the university 
should attempt to achieve a reintegration 
of knowledge and values in a great central 
and unifying faith. If it does not make 
this contribution its quest for truth may 
lead only to a Tower of Babel. 
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A SURVEY AND SOME 
CONCLUSIONS 


I 


A PHENOMENON that points close to the 
core of civilization in the United States is 
the development of the state university. 
Significantly, the date of its beginning goes 
back to the American Revolution. The 
state university carries within it funda- 
mental American concepts—governmental 
responsibility for the provision of electoral 
enlightenment, equality of opportunity, 
states’ rights, taxation of all citizens for 
the maintenance of publie education, and 
many others. Progressively it has become 
the institution of higher learning most re- 
sponsive to public demands, progressively 
it has assumed burdens in connection with 
the life of the state that supports it, and it 
represents more fully than any other in- 
stitution of collegiate level a cross section 
of various social, economic, and racial 
groups in its geographical area. Many of 
the conflicts prevailing among its constitu- 
ency, indeed many of the virtues and vices 
of all American democracy, can be studied 
in miniature or in concentrated form within 
it. Thus, beeause of its strategic position, 
probably no institution has greater potenti- 
alities with respect to the American future. 

In the fall of 1941 and in the early 
spring of 1942, the writer circled two great 
‘‘loops’’ within the United States, visiting 
state universities. One of these itineraries 
included the Rocky Mountains and the 
Pacific Coast; the other, the Gulf Coast, 
the Atlantic Coast, and the Middle West. 
Such a bird’s-eye view of the United States 
of itself tempts to enlargement. One can- 
not within a relatively short period travel 
across the country between the Columbia 
and the Suwanee, and from the Golden 
Gate to Lake Champlain without acquir- 
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ing a new and rather bewildering concep- 
tion of the magnitude of the United States 
of America. But physical resources in a 
great civilization must be shaped to ends 
upon which humanity in the long run ean 
place the stamp of value. And for this 
shaping process we must look to institu- 
tions. 

‘ 


A score of reminiscences and ‘‘cases’’ 


could be used to point toward conclusions 
of this order with respect to the state uni- 
versity. For lack of space, only four are 
included here. These are taken from: (1) 
a bulletin, (2) a university senate resolu- 
tion, (3) a newspaper clipping, (4) a com- 
mission report. All appeared within the 
past three years. Two of them are encour- 
aging, two are depressing. 
From the bulletin: 


Every part of the General College program is 
designed to guide students. It was felt that too 
much of the freshman and sophomere work of for- 
mer years had little meaning and significance to 
the vast majority. The material studied was pre 
paratory and foundational, and became meaningful 
only when the student pursued additional courses in 
the junior and senior years. The material of the 
comprehensive courses is selected and tested with 
guidance as a primary function. ... As to the whole 
program, placement tests, progress reports, voca- 
tional aptitude tests, selected material in the com- 
prehensive courses, student conferences, provisions 
for superior students, adjustment for individual dif- 
ferences, election privileges, and comprehensive ex- 
aminations are all parts of a plan designed to guide 
students. 


From the senate resolution: 


RESOLVED: That we renew our claims to the rights 
that accrue to our chosen profession, and especially 
to the right to speak freely before our students 
within the limits of our trained competence, to study 
and reflect upon our chosen fields of inquiry whither 
scever they may lead, deporting ourselves as scholars 
at all times, and to the rights to tenure, security, re- 
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ef from needless anxiety about home and old age 
nd leaves of absence in so far as they can be em- 
oyed for the re-creation of the spirit and the up- 
ft of the academic family to which we belong, and 

That, in recognition of these rights, knowing that 
there are no rights without duties, we purpose again 
to search for and find new faith in our duty to ad- 
vance knowledge and press the last ounce of wisdom 
from it, and in the duty to teach so that the youth 
that come to us will be better in mind for having sat 


before us. 
The newspaper clipping: 


In a letter to , University board of 


trustees secretary, Governor —— ordered 


the board secretary to ‘‘instruct’’ President 
—_———— to hold in abeyance the contracts of 
eleven faculty members, it was revealed last night. 

The list includes two deans, five professors, and 
four others. With one exception, the board, at its 
meeting last week, authorized the contracts re 
newed.... 

As those connected with the University point out, 
the governor is merely an ex-officio member of the 
University board of trustees, and as such, has no 
more to say about the hiring and firing of faculty 
members than any of the regular members—in fact, 
not as much, for ex-officio members do not have a 


vote. 
From the commission report: 


It is hard to make a general statement concerning 
the faculty’s enjoyment of the privileges of self- 
government at State University, for 
practices have varied widely among the several di- 
visions of the University. It can be said, however, 
that in the main the faculty has not determined 
edueational policy. Except for a formal meeting at 
the opening of each school year the general faculty 
of the University has not even been assembled in 
recent years. On these few occasions no matters of 
genuine importance were discussed, no action was 
taken, and no minutes were kept. Furthermore, had 
action been taken, it could not have been put into 
effect, for no machinery existed for that purpose. 
in the determination of educational policies the 
faculties of many of the schools and colleges of the 
University were likewise powerless. In one large 
division in which the Commission found numerous 
problems urgently in need of solution there has 


been no meeting of the faculty for several years. 


Investigators agree fairly well in a rough 
proportioning of the importance of univer- 
sity teachers’ duties as follows: teaching 
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and student guidance, fifty per cent; re- 
search, twenty-five per cent; publie service, 
seven per cent; and administrative and 
miscellaneous duties, eighteen per cent. (It 
should be explained that ‘‘importance’’ 
here takes account of weight given these 
factors in promotions as well as in time 
spent. In the last-named of these duties, it 
is doubtless true that effective committee 
and administrative work weighs more 
heavily in the teacher’s advancement than 
as a time-consuming element of his pro- 
gram. ) 

“aculties of state universities are carry- 
ing on the four types of work indicated in 
these weightings without giving much 
thought to their proportions. 
tors and teachers alike would agree that the 
Such is the 


nature of the growth of these institutions in 


Administra- 
teaching function comes first. 


the past twenty years that no staff member 
is permitted to lose sight of the importance 
of students. With respect to research there 
would be divergence. Research stands 
higher in the regard of deans and specialists 
than of presidents, while the latter are more 
alive to functions that contribute directly 
to public problems. Obviously some re- 
search may partake of this public character, 
but not its greater part. And out of this 
quadripartite activity, developing from a 
variety of pressures, have come both bene- 
ficial and baneful results. In any survey 
one gets an impression of some confusion, 
but not of hopeless muddling. It is the 
argument here that, in order to help toward 
clearing the situation, we need: (1) elarifi- 
cation of the respective positions and rela- 
tions of the American high school, the col- 
lege, and the university to each other and 
to their constituencies; (2) definition of ad- 
ministrative and teaching functions in edu- 
cation; (3) sharpening of the consciousness 
of need for the higher learning in American 
A brief 


outline of each of these problems is here 


society, and its place of leadership. 


offered. 
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(1) Some years ago the introduction of 
the junior high school threw into relief an 
area of American education in which many 
serious problems had been growing for a 
long time. Today the rapid development of 
the junior college indicates another such 
portion of the educational terrain. Keo- 
nomic conditions affecting employment, the 
life-span of all Americans, the rise in the 
standard of living, and the (often naive) 
faith of Americans in the potency of edu- 
cation have tended to impel more and more 
young people to complete a high-school edu- 
cation. By the end of 1941, close to 75 per 
cent of the youth of high-school age were in 
school. The range of academic ability 
among this high-school group as compared 
with such a group in 1900 has increased 
enormously, and the writer believes this is 
as it should be, provided that all have been 
taught certain minimum essentials of sub- 
ject matter, certain work habits, and certain 
social attitudes. But with typical American 
romanticism, based upon an equalitarianism 
much more sentimental than hardheaded, 
we neither develop our potential leadership 
in brains nor provide practical training for 
a great group that can profit best by it. We 
try to push up the unable and pull down 
the able to a great dead level. The danger- 
ous outcome is likely to be, as one writer 
has put it, the apotheosis of mediocrity. 
West of the Mississippi, at least, the require- 
ments for college entrance have greatly 
slackened, with the result that first and 
second years of college must become in- 
creasingly a proving ground. Various de- 
vices have been established to meet the prob- 
lem, and it is not insoluble, but it has raised 
other questions. Will the average young 
American profit socially from two years 
more of ‘‘general education’’ beyond the 
high school? And should a new unit of 
four years be established between junior 
high school and the junior year of the uni- 
versity? Can such an educational unit be 
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made the center of genuine liberal education 
and genuine guidance? And ean the new 
university then be established as a seat of 
the real higher learning? It must be said, 
however, that university people at present 
have little confidence in either the junior 
colleges or the high schools as potential 
organs of liberal education; another group 
points an accusing finger at the state uni- 
versity for the same reason; while a third 
eroup maintains that liberal education in 
the old sense has no place in modern eduea- 
tion, anyway. 

Americans have always resented any sug- 
gestion of blind alleys in edueation. Gener- 
ally, they do not like special schools that 
eut off young persons from future educa- 
tional opportunity. American young peo- 
ple of all economic, social, and intellectual 
levels will undoubtedly continue to be edu- 
eated together in a single system. But 
within that system a tremendous amount of 
work remains to be done to see that the 
right kind and amount of education go to 
the right student for ‘‘right’’ social out- 
comes. Considerable progress has_ been 
made in the general field of ‘‘guidance,”’ 
but it is only a beginning. Under present 
conditions the greatest sufferers are bright 
students with ‘‘personality.’’ Thousands 
of these young people in our educational 
system today are contracting vicious mental 
habits. The state university is left, there- 
fore, with a highly complex job to do, and 
this complexity will persist, at least until 
the present anomalous position of the junior 
college is clarified. Every department, 
bureau, division, and college in the institu- 
tion must learn to define its own function 
and to trace its relationships to other 
agencies. In addition, every staff member 
must become increasingly aware of the place 
of the institution in the educational scheme 
and the culture of the state. 

(2) In its report on the Louisiana State 
University the survey commission of the 
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American Council on Edueation wrote an 
admirable chapter on ‘‘The Faculty.’’ 
Commission members had been asked by 
many, they said, to point out how this insti- 
tution might become great. This was im- 
possible, ‘‘for the essential features of great- 
ness are as hard to identify in universities 


”? But, there is one as- 


as they are in men. 
sertion that can be safely made: ‘‘.. . there 
has never been a great university without 
distinguished scholars and teachers.’’ An 
institution may lack dormitories, stadium, 
and elassrooms and still have high rank; 
‘‘but this distinction could not be attained 
unless it were also the dwelling place of a 


>] 


society of scholars.’’ The commission then 
made the usual recommendations as to ade- 
quate salaries, leisure time, library and 
laboratory facilities, and provisions for re- 
tirement. ‘‘But,’’ it added, ‘‘the academic 
fraternity places equal or even greater value 
upon certain less material rewards. These 
are the satisfactions that come from the 
privileges of self-government, the benefits 
and protection of academie freedom, and 
the opportunity to work in an atmosphere 
of scholarship.’’ Here it was obviously 
assumed that the faculty should have cer- 
tain legislative and advisory functions. 

A university faculty is in a somewhat 
different position from that of the average 
legislative body. Men in the regular law- 
making groups either devote their whole 
time to legislative activities or concentrate 
upon such aetivities for set periods. Fae- 
ulty members’ duties approximate more 
nearly those of the attendants upon the 
town meeting or the annual meeting of 
school-distriet patrons. Faculties have 
their legislative activities thrust upon them. 
They do not campaign for the privilege of 
sitting in a legislative body ; in fact, a good 
many of them regard the procedure with 
some distaste. At the same time these men 
and women resent being ordered around; 
the® are most critical of administrative 
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dicta. Much educational administration 
still derives its pattern from older church, 
military, and industria! organizations. The 
trend is distinetly away from this sort of 
thing; but what every faculty member has 
to learn is that the price of self-government 
is the study of issues and serious application 
to their solutions. Much of the most im 
portant work here as in other legislative 
bodies must be done by committees. Com- 
mittee work and faeulty meetings eall for 
willingness on the part of every faculty 
member to spend long hours at partially or 
totally uneongenial work. If democracy 
will not work among a group as intelligent 
as a college faculty, it will not work any- 
where. 

The duties of administrative officers go 
beyond the enforcement of legislation. 
They inelude relationships with groups with 
whom the faeulty comes in no contact and 
the discovery and definition of problems 
both within and outside the institution. 
However, in matters of broad policy, the ad- 
ministration cannot successfully «impose 
solutions upon a faculty; in a democratic 
society those processes prevail that grow out 
of group origin and econeurrence. But un- 
less a group-such as the faculty is to meet 
new situations and persistent problems only 
by emergency methods, some of its mem- 
bers must be charged with keeping a con- 
stantly vigilant and eritical eye upon the 
institution’s work and the outcomes of that 
work. 

(3) American edueation has been and is 
being profoundly affected by numerous 
ideological conflicts of long standing. The 
three centuries between colonial and modern 
America not only have seen a continental 
conquest and the growth of a nation; they 
represent an evolution from medieval re- 
ligious authority to the dominance of sci- 
ence in our thinking, from an agricultural 
to an industrial civilization, from a mon- 
archical to a democratic concept of social 
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organization, and from a rational to an 
empirical philosophy. In the resulting 
ideological conflicts, equalitarianism has 
won over ‘‘qualitarianism,’’ liberalism over 
literalism (in government and some other 
fields), sentimental humanitarianism over 
rational humanism, and the doctrine of 
social practicality (pragmatism) over the 
emphasis upon ultimate values (idealism. )? 

As between Jeffersonian and Jacksonian 
revolutions, it is easy to discern which 
carried more intellectual content. Today 
we are feeling, perhaps for the first time, the 
full impact of Jacksonianism combined with 
the conquest of national resources developed 
through applied science into the materials 
of industry. In education, Jacksonianism, 
continental expansion, and industry have 
all made for emphasis upon practicality. 
It is not strange, therefore, that intellectual 
qualitarianism, even in higher education, 
where it is making perhaps its last stand, 
should be engaged in a progressively serious 
struggle for existence. (Qualitarianism 
may be defined as emphasis upon individual 
human excellence, as measured by reference 
to standards set by human achievement to 
which humanity has repeatedly returned 
with the verdict, ‘‘enduringly good.’’) Nor 
is it strange that, within its political frame- 
work, the university should often be re- 
garded as a political institution and _ its 
officers subjected to the usual rigors of 
American politics. In a materially rich 
civilization, it is possible, theoretically, for 
all fine values to come to full fruition; hu- 
man energy may be released for them, pro- 
vided that they carry prestige. In the 
United States, educational institutions of 
higher learning are the conservators of these 
values and the searchers after new modes of 
their expression, yet the pressures of prac- 

1 For further development of this theme, see Jay 
C. Knode and associates, ‘‘ Foundations of an Amer- 


New York: D. Van 


ican Philosophy of Edueation.’’ 


Nostrand Co., 1942, ehs. 10-14. 
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‘ 


ticality and ‘‘expediency’’—both shrewd 
and blunt—never cease playing upon them, 

The average American community in 
which a university is located can be de- 
pended upon to feel pride in the institution 
because its name carries weight throughout 
the country, because of the size of its stu- 
dent body and its attraction of students 
from long distances, its distinguished schol- 
ars (in the sense that Hollywood esteems its 
notables), its availability as an objective of 
sightseers, its football team (if it has a 
good one), its huge and mysterious scientific 
laboratories and apparatus, its research in 
the fields of science and business, and its 
facilities for vocational training. But on 
this road an institution of higher learning 
may save its life and lose its soul. 

The university cannot, like the Church, 
retreat into a protective other-worldliness. 
Though possessed of a venerable tradition, 
the university—most of all in its state form 
—is, and is to be, molded by the social 
medium in which it operates. But the men 
and women comprising its faculty have to 
ask the question—How much? How much 
are its thinking and judgments to be de- 
rived from the local and the contemporary ? 
How much from all the thinking of all the 
world and of all time? Thoughtful people 
easily discern the necessity for the main- 
tenance of an independent, highly intelli- 
gent, disinterested group of scholars as a 
kind of social prophylactic. Many sports 
fans, many politicians, many ‘‘practical’’ 
business executives, and even some ‘‘edu- 
neither comprehend nor con- 
cede such a point. Their influence may 
become dangerous. In America we have 
had a fashion of associating idealism with 
‘‘romanticism.’’ The university has here 
a challenge to its capacity for leadership— 
its ability to set for society those forms of 
value-appraisal compounded of fine feeling 
and hard thinking. 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF WAR FILMS 

A MEMORANDUM addressed to the directors of 
educational film-lending libraries by the Na- 
tional University Extension Association con- 
tains “A Plan for the Use of the Resources of 
Non-Profit Educational Film-Lending Libraries 
in the Distribution and Use of Government 
Films” embodying the recommendations of the 
Edueational Film Lending Library Committee, 
which were approved by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the NUEA at a joint meeting of the 
two committees held recently in Washington. 

In the preamble to the plan it is stated that 
the OWI, the CIAA, the OCD, the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, and the U. S. Office 
of Edueation recognize the motion picture as 
“an important medium for the dissemination of 
information, for the building of civilian morale, 
and for the training of war workers and spe- 
cinlists in voeational and scientific fields,” and 
that many lending libraries of motion pictures, 
adequately staffed and equipped, are maintained 
by edueational institutions on a non-profit basis. 

The plan itself proposes, in brief, (1) full 
utilization of the facilities of the lending li- 
braries by the groups needing information and 
training programs; (2) the use of the Eduea- 
tional Film Lending Library Committee (L. C. 
Larson, of Indiana University, chairman) as a 
go-between for government agencies dealing 
with the libraries of the more than 100 institu- 
tions now maintaining them; (3) the classifica- 
tion of libraries according to the use made of 
deposited films so that allocation of prints may 
be made “on an equitable basis”; (4) maximum 
use of “special subjects” for adult groups by 
depositories; (5) a monthly news-letter pub- 
lished by the committee to assist depositories in 
developing programs for schools and communi- 
ties; (6) acceptance of the committee’s stand- 
ards by the supervisors of film libraries. 

A release from the Bureau of Motion Pie- 
tures, Office of War Information, appeals to 
schools, churches, clubs, and other groups own- 
ing projectors to lend them to audiences seeking 
war information. More than half of the 20,000 
16 mm. sound projectors in the United States 
are owned by schools, and it is estimated that, 
if the government films are used twice a day, 


onee in school and once out of school, 20,000,000 
people can be reached every week. “Keep your 
projectors working to win the war” is the slogan 
suggested for schools. A number of inspiring 
pictures, such as “Men and the Sea,” “Home 
on the Range,” “Winning your Wings,” “De 
moeracy in Action,” “Ring of Steel,” and “Sal- 
vage,” are now available. A complete list of 
war films and distributors may be obtained from 
the Bureau of Motion Pictures, Office of War 


‘ 


Information, Washington, D. C. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN CONSERVATION 

THE chairman of a subeommittee of the Col- 
lege Defense Committee of Ball State Teach- 
ers College (Muncie, Ind.), Harry N. Fitch, has 
sent the editor a report of how the college has 
attacked the problem of conservation. 

Defining conservation as “wise use of re- 
sources,” the college has endeavored to secure 
from people on the campus their suggestions for 
solving the problems of conservation, person- 
ally and nationally considered, and to pool these 
ideas in working out a practical, everyday pro- 
gram. To that end a “College Defense Sugges- 
tion Box” was placed in the Student Room for 
the collection of such ideas in writing. The re- 
port deals with conservation at the college under 
the following heads: 

1. Use of ‘Buildings and Grounds. It is 
recommended among other items that the 
scheduling of buildings and classrooms for eol- 
lege activities be done on an economical basis 
and that individuals feel the responsibility of 
keeping them clean and in order; and that a 
“play day” be held at intervals when the 
grounds are raked, weeded, and cleaned by the 
“entire campus group.” 

2. Use of Electricity and Gas. The prodigal 
habit of leaving lights on in rooms not in use 
and of turning lights on when an adjustment 
of shades would provide sufficient light is eon- 
demned, together with unnecessary use of gas 
and electricity “for other purposes than light- 
ing.” 

3. Use of Heat. It is suggested that some 
way of “harmonizing the stokers and the weather 
changes” be devised and that the temperature of 
buildings be reduced, especially during vacations 
and week-ends. 
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1. Use of Water. Not only should all hot- 
and cold-water faucets be checked to see if they 
ean be shut off, but individuals are asked not 
to use more water than necessary and, when 
through, to shut off the supply. 

5. Use of Supplies, Equipment, and Facili- 
ties. Typists and secretaries are urged to save 
paper by weeding out useless supplies, selling 
them if possible, and using the credit for strictly 
necessary new stock; to return to the control- 
ler’s office old typewriter ribbons, ribbon boxes, 
and such trivial things as spools and _paste- 
bottle nozzles; and to recover rubber bands and 
paper clips that have been dropped on the floor. 
Paper saving in the classrooms may be effected 
by the use of a cheaper quality of paper and by 
writing on both sides of it. The various services 
on the campus—library, swimming pool, dining 
room, ete.—can be more completely utilized and 
more economically managed. 
6. Use of Post 


ecards instead of letters and using the back of 


Stationery and Postage. 
an original letter for carbon copy of the answer 
will conserve both postage and paper. 

7. Saving Human Energy. It is recom- 
that a health 


whole campus in the principles of nutrition,” 


mended program “edueate the 
that courses in first aid and care of the sick be 
offered, and that meetings for various purposes 


be reduced in number and length. 


NO FABIAN POLICY AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Wak training is still the ery at the University 
of Chicago, according to a release from the uni- 
The fresh- 


man class in February, which includes not only 


versity’s Office of Press Relations. 


high-school graduates but two-year high-school 
students, will enter upon “the program for the 
university’s bachelor’s degree by the age of 
Students in the Navy’s “V” 


eighteen.” pro- 


gram do not expect to be ealled during the 
winter quarter, and the first Army men will 
probably not be called until April. To make 
room for “the military contingents in training” 
students’ quarters are being strained to their 
utmost capacity, single rooms accommodating 
two, double rooms, four students. 

The regular academic courses that are slanted 
toward the war, notably Astronomy 200, a 
course In navigation, will be repeated this quar- 


ter. Three new courses for special students 
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will be offered: (1) a preliminary course in 
meteorology, beginning in February, requiring 
20 months for completion, and fitting students 
for “the regular training offered to prospective 
weather officers”; (2) a course in military map- 
ping, under the U. S. Office of Edueation’s 
Engineering, Science, and Management War 
Training program, already under way, designed 
to fit women and draft-exempt men “for vital 
government service”; (3) a course for aviation 
ground-training instructors, under the auspices 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

The university’s Institute of Military Studies 
is giving its tenth basie pre-induction military 
training course in two sections of 500 students 
each on Thursday and Friday evenings. The 
total number of students taking courses pointed 
toward the war is more than 5,000. This body 
includes “the Navy radio and signal schools 
on the Midway, the regular students in the In- 
stitute of Meteorology, and the prospective 
Navy combat pilots working under the CAA 
program.” 

EASTER SEALS FOR CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN 

THE National Society for Crippled Children 
and its affiliates, which sponsor the annual sale 
of Easter seals for handicapped children, will 
launch their campaign this year on March 26, 
and the sale will continue until April 25. 

T. Arthur Turner, writing for the society, 
points out the fact that, while in normal times 
we devote ourselves more or less whole-heart- 
edly to those generous enterprises that ‘make 
we often allow them to 


democracy what it is,” 


slip out of our conscious thought in time of war, 
when our very existence is at stake. This is 
unfortunate, he says, for if each contributes but 
a little to a worthy cause, the pooling of thou- 
sands of such contributions gives rise to many 
kinds of social welfare. Among these the pro- 
gram for crippled children ineludes 
care, hospitalization, corrective treatment, and 
education. “It is estimated that only 15 per 
cent of America’s handicapped children are get- 
ting instruction in classes adapted to their 
needs.” Agencies that work for the normal de- 
velopment of erippled children by giving them 
the knowledge and skill necessary to their social 
adjustment and ability to earn a living not only 
serve the children but For 


medical 


serve the nation. 
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these two compelling reasons the society urges 
that those who out of their abundance ean alle- 
viate the situation of these hapless young ‘‘eas- 
ualties’ do so by generously supporting the 
Easter seals campaign. 

One of the important objectives of the society 
is the prevention of accidents and disease that 
are often the cause of handicapping their vie- 
tims for life. Sinee the war is taking from 
civilian life so many doctors and nurses, it be- 
comes the duty of the ordinary citizen to assume 
more responsibility in keeping “the incidence of 
crippling conditions at a minimum,” and one 
simple way to do this is to buy and use the 
Easter seals. 

Information regarding the seals may be ob- 
tained by writing to The National Society for 
Crippled Children, Inc., Elyria, Ohio. 

DRAMA AWARDS OFFERED BY 
THE DASU 

Four awards in fields of drama are offered by 
Dramatists’ Alliance of Stanford University in 
The Stevens 


Award honors the memory of Thomas Wood 


the eighth annual competitions. 


Stevens, whose death was reported in ScHOooL 
inp Society, February 7, 1942, in a prize of 
one hundred dollars and presentation at the 
university, for a full-length serious drama in 
either prose or poetry. The Etherege Award 
offers the same prize for a full-length comedy. 
The Alden Award is presentation and fifty dol- 
lars for short plays in one act or a brief com- 
pact group of scenes; material may be in prose 
or verse, realistic or fantastic. The Gray Award 
is given for good dramatic criticism, academic 
or journalistic; it consists of twenty-five dollars 
and recommendation to established journals. 

No second prizes are given, but all plays win- 
ning honorable mention are sent with the prize- 
winning plays to Samuel French, play pub 
lisher, New York City; National Broadcasting 
Company; Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Company; 
and substantial production units among com 
munity theatres, as part of the alliance’s effort 
to introduce new playwrights to the country. 

All contributors should write for registration 
sheets early; final date for the 1943 season is 
March 15, 1943. Address all inquiries and con 
tributions to Dramatists’ Alliance, Office 200Z, 
Stanford University. 
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THE SHORTAGE OF INSTRUCTORS IN 
JAPANESE AND CHINESE 
LANGUAGES 


Haroutp G. Henperson, of the Chinese and 


Japanese department, Columbia University, 


sums up the situation in the field of the two 
most important Far Eastern languages as 
follows: 

Only eight university professors were en 
gaged in teaching Japanese a year ago, and 
a few of these have now been transferred to 
gap 


schools have been giving teacher training to in 


“special government work.” To fill the 


experienced persons who have a knowledge of 
the language. <A case in point is that of Ichire 
Shirato, a student so trained, who will “inaugu 
rate instruction in Japanese at Princeton Uni 
versity.” The Army and Navy have adopted 
similar measures to meet the need, but the de- 
“The Navy has 


issued a request for 500 men with a knowledge 


mand far exceeds the supply. 


of Japanese to start training in January, and 
the Military Intelligence needs 300.” So vital 
is the need that the Army Intelligence, Navy, 
and Signal Corps schools are taking promising 
students before they have finished their courses 
and giving them intensive training. 

L. C. 
though stating that the shortage in teachers of 


Goodrich, head of the department, 


Chinese is not so acute because fifteen univer 
sities in the United States include Chinese in 
their offerings, said that the lack is nevertheless 
serious and that it will carry over into the post 
war period when the rehabilitation of the Far 
Kast will eall for “many Americans in engineer 


ing, the medical sciences, education, and other 


fields.” Whether men or women, those who ex 
pect to engage in this work will need some 


knowledge of the languages as their sine qua 
non. 

In view of these facets, Columbia not only will 
repeat its elementary course in Japanese the 
second semester, but will give advanced courses 
in the language and in Japanese civilization and 
culture. Also 
Chinese, “ineluding Wenli, the classical Chi 


scheduled are four courses in 


nese,” still the language of diplomacy and offi- 
cialdom, as well as, in large measure, of lit 


erary writing. 
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Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

DonaLp BERTRAND TRESIDDER, former presi- 
Zoard of Trustees, Stanford Umi- 
Park and 


Curry Company, has been elected president of 


dent of the 
versity, and president, Yosemite 
the university to sueceed Ray Lyman Wilbur 
next September. Although Chancellor Wilbur 
reached the age of retirement in 1941, he agreed 
to serve as acting president until a successor 
could be chosen. Dr. Tresidder is the second 
doctor of medicine to be selected for this post; 
Dr. Wilbur was the first. 


R. O’Hara Lanter, dean of instruction, 


Hampton Institute (Va.), has been named act- 
ing president for the duration of the indefinite 


leave of absence granted to Malcolm S. Mae- 
Lean, president, for service in the Navy. Dean 


Lanier is the first Negro to act as head of the 
institute. 

Arnaup C. Marrs, president, Bucknell Uni- 
versity (Lewisburg, Pa.), has announced that 
he will continue in the presidency while serv- 
ing as a captain in the Coast Guard Reserve. 
Hle has been appointed chief of civilian volun- 
teers, a group organized to help guard water- 
front facilities. 

JoHN VERDERY, assistant 
minister on the staff of St. Cathe- 
dral, Boston, has been appointed headmaster, 
Wooster School (Danbury, Conn.), to succeed 
the late Aaron Cutler Coburn, whose death was 


THE REVEREND 


Paul’s 


reported in SCHOOL AND Society, December 12, 
1942. 

VALENTINE A. Becker, former principal and 
since October, 1942, acting superintendent, Wis- 
consin School for the Deaf (Delavan), became 


superintendent, January 1. 


Francis D. HAINES, whose appointment as 
acting president, Boise (Idaho) Junior College, 
was reported in ScHoot AND Society, October 
24, 1942, has been relieved of his administrative 
duties, but will continue his teaching of his- 
tory. Dr. Haines has been a member of the 
history department for the past four years. 


Artuur W. Peterson, assistant professor of 


rural economics, University of Nebraska, has 
been appointed associate economist, State Col 
lege of Washington, Pullman. Dr. Peterson 
will devote the remainder of the academic year 
to research, but may assume a teaching post 
next fall. 


AvustIN PyLe, superintendent of schools, 
Marion (Mo.), has been appointed to the staff 
of Southwest Missouri State Teachers College, 


Springfield. 


SAMUEL R. MOHLER, professor of history and 
sociology, Pacifie University (Forest Grove, 
Ore.), has been appointed to the staff of Cen 
tral Washington College of Education, Ellens 
burg. Dr. Mohler’s classes in history at the 
university will be completed by Kirsten Vander 
berg; for the second semester, Frances Gloyn 


will give a course in political science and a 
sociology course on marriage and the family. 


CarL ScHILz, former dean, Lineoln (Ill.) Col- 
lege, has been appointed associate professor of 
chemistry, Carthage (Ill.) College. 


Marion SMITH, who was removed from the 
State Board of Regents by Eugene Talmadge, 
former governor of Georgia, has been reap- 
pointed head of a new board of fifteen members 
by the present governor, Ellis Arnall. The 
board is planning to resume operation of the 
university system, and a request for restoration 
to full aecreditment has been placed before the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools. 


EmiLty MILLER DANTON has been appointed 
acting librarian, Sullivan Memorial Library, 
Temple University (Philadelphia), to sueceed 
her husband, J. Periam Danton, whose commis- 
sion as a lieutenant (j.g.) in the Naval Reserve 
was reported in ScHooL AnD Society, Janu- 
ary 2. 

Cuauncey B. TINKER, Sterling professor of 
English literature, Yale University, has been 
named chairman of a recently formed committee 
charged with the purpose “of maintaining and 
fostering teaching and studies in the liberal 
arts.” President Seymour stated, in announc- 
ing the appointment of the committee, that, in 


, 
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times when the emphasis is on military train- 
ing, it is “incumbent upon the colleges to main- 
tain faith in the humanities and active scholar- 
ship in these fields.” Other members of the 
committee are John M.S. Allison, Randolph W. 
Townsend, Jr., professor of history; Fred R. 
Fairchild, Knox professor of ecohomics; Filmer 
S. C. Northrop, professor of philosophy; Henri 
M. Peyre, Sterling professor of French; and 
Edmund W. Sinnott, Sterling professor of phi- 
losophy. 

RupoLPH ScCHEVILL, professor of Spanish, 
University of California (Berkeley), has been 
elected president of the Modern Language 
Association. 

GLEN KENDALL, former superintendent of 
edueation, Norris (Tenn.), has been appointed 
chief of the citizenship education division, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service. His 
offices are in Philadelphia. 

Ivan C. Crawrorpb, dean, College of Engi- 
neering, Michigan, has 


named technical adviser and consultant to the 


University of been 
training division of the Navy. 

WALDEN Moore, professor of government, 
University of Rochester (N. Y.), has been com- 
missioned a captain in the Army and assigned 
to the School of Military Government, Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

Henry A. Boorse, assistant professor of 
physics, Barnard College, Columbia University, 
has been given leave of absence for the spring 
Rob- 
ert B. Morrissey, professor of physics, Man- 
hattanville College of the Sacred Heart (New 
York City), will replace Professor Boorse. 


semester to engage in government work. 


Joun S. Carrouu, deputy superintendent of 
schools, San Diego County (Calif.), has been 
elected to the superintendency to sueceed Ada 
York Allen, whose resignation was reported in 
SCHOOL AND Society, May 2, 1942. 

LeonarD B. WHEAT, superintendent, Joliet 
(Ill.) Township High School, has been elected 
superintendent of schools, Wichita (Kans.), to 
sueceed L. W. Mayberry, who will retire next 
August. 

LoweLL P. Goopricn, assistant superinten- 
dent of schools, Milwaukee, will sueceed Milton 


C. Potter in the superintendency, July 1. Mr. 
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Potter will retire after having served the schools 
since 1914. 

RatpH H. Banks, principal of the junior 
high school, has been elected to succeed the late 
Lieutenant Colonel V. L. Eikenberry as super- 
intendent of Ind. Mr. 
Banks has been acting assistant superintendent 


schools, Vincennes, 


since May, when Superintendent Eikenberry 
was given leave of absence to enter military 


Roy R. 


has sueceeded Mr. 


Snyder, assistant principal, 


Banks. 


service. 


JAMES T. HAMILTON, professor of educa- 
tion, Reed College (Portland, Ore.), has been 
elected superintendent of schools, Vanport. 


The schools will open in March and will form 
the second largest school district in Oregon. 
They will serve the children of the largest war 
time housing project that has been undertaken 
in the country. 


P. H. Davidson has been elected superinten 
dent of schools, San Angelo, Tex. 


Cotton E. MEEK, principal, Theodore Roose 
velt High School, Portland (Ore.), has been 
named to sueceed A. KE. Bittner as principal, 
U. S. Grant High School, largest high school 


in the state. John S. Griffith succeeds Mr. 
Meek. 
Ricuarp J. WERNER, president, Salinas 


(Calif.) Junior College, has resigned to enter 
active service in the Army. 

JAMES CARLETON BELL, for the past twenty 
years professor of education, City College (New 
York), and founder of The Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, will retire, January 31. 


Wa ter B. Pitkin, since 1912 professor of 
journalism, Columbia University, will retire at 
the end of the current semester. 


Recent Deaths 

CATHARINE SAUNDERS, professor emeritus of 
Latin, Vassar College, died, January 18, at the 
age of seventy-one years. Before going to the 
college in 1900, Dr. Saunders had served as a 
teacher of Latin and mathematics (1893-95), 
Belfast (N. Y.) High School, and as principal 
(1895-98), Park Place School, Elmira, N. Y. 
Her work at the college included that of in- 
structor in Latin (1900-02, 1904—05, 1907-13), 
assistant professor (1913-16), associate profes- 
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sor (1916-28), and professor, 1928 until her 


retirement, June, 1942. 


Auice Eveuina Firrs, former director of the 
School of Kindergarten Training, Pratt Insti- 
tute (Brooklyn, N. Y.), died, January 18, at the 
age of eighty-six years. Miss Fitts had served 
as head of the school from the time of its organ- 


ization (1892) until it was discontinued in 1917. 
IIELEN M. 


history, Hunter College (New York City), died, 


She had been a 


3ALDWIN, assistant professor of 
January 18. member of the 


staff since 1924. 


GEORGE Boris KARELITZ, protessor ot me 
chanical engineering, Columbia University, sue- 
cumbed to a heart attack, January 19, at the 
age of forty-seven years. Dr. Karelitz, who 
was an authority on lubrication, had served the 
mechanical 


university as associate professor of 


engineering, 1930-31. In the latter year he was 
of absenee for work as manager of 


Westinghouse 


riven leave 
the marine-engineering division, 
Electrical and Manufacturing Company (Phila- 
delphia), returning in 1933. In 1936, he was 


given a full professorship. 


Don C. 
nomies, Haverford (Pa.) College, died, January 
19, at the Dr. Bar- 


1897 as in- 


BARRETT, professor emeritus of eco- 


age of seventy-four years. 
rett had served the college since 
structor in economics, assistant professor, dean 
(1904-08), and professor, 1907 until his retire- 


ment in 1934. 


JosepH Henry BEALE, emeritus Royall pro- 
fessor of law, Harvard Law School, died, Janu- 
ary 20, at the age of eighty-one years. Dr. 
Beale had served the university from 1890 until 
his retirement in 1938: as leeturer in law (1890- 
92), assistant professor (1892-97), professor 
(1897-1908), Carter professor of jurisprudence 
(1908-12), and Royall professor of law, 1912- 


” 
OO. 


Winrorp Lee Lewis, former chairman of the 
department of chemistry, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, died, January 20, of injuries sustained 
when he fell from the roof of his home, January 
iy. Dr: 
served the university as instructor in chemistry 
(1909-12), 
elate professor (1917-19), and professor and 
n of the department, 1919-24. In the 


Lewis, who invented lewisite gas, had 


assistant professor (1913-17), asso- 


ehairm: 
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latter year he became director of the depart 
ment of scientific research, Institute of Amer 
Packers. 


years old at the time of his death. 


ican Meat Dr. Lewis was sixty-four 


ASHER Estey HINps, associate professor of 
English, Princeton University, sueeumbed to a 
heart attack, January 21, at the age of forty- 
eight years. Professor Hinds had been with the 
university as instructor in English from 1923 
until 1928. He withdrew from the staff in the 
latter year, but returned in 1929 and was made 
assistant professor in 1930. He became asso 
ciate professor in 1940. Professor Hinds was 


one of the group of faculty members who 
originated the divisional program in the hu- 


manities in 1936. 
JAMES MARSHALL BRANNON, assistant pro 
fessor of dairy bacteriology, University of hi 


nois, died, January 21, at the age of sixty years. 


HELEN Martin Roop, former associate pro 
fessor, Graduate Library School, Western Re 
serve University, and an authority in the field 
of children’s reading, died, January 22, at the 
age of fifty-three years. Dr. Rood had served 
for ten years as children’s librarian in the East 
Cleveland Public Library before going to the 
university as associate professor. For the past 
seventeen years she had taught library courses in 
summer sessions of the University of Michigan, 
the University of California, the University of 
Chicago, and Columbia University. 


WiLuiAM Massey CArruTH, Samuel F. Pratt 
professor of Hamilton College 
(Clinton, N. Y.), died, January 23. Dr. Car- 
ruth, who was sixty-three years old at the time 


mathematies, 


of his death, was one of the first teachers to be 
sent to the Philippines after the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War. He went to the college in 1907 as 
assistant professor of mathematics, became as- 
sociate professor (1912), and was made a full 
professor in 1917. 

ALBERT WILLIAM 
Divinity 


THE BEAVEN, 
president, Colgate-Rochester School 
(Rochester, N. Y.), died, January 24, at the 
age of sixty years. Dr. Beaven, who had been 
pastor of the Lake Avenue Baptist Church, 
Rochester (1909-29), was appointed professor 


REVEREND 


of practical theology and president of the col- 
lege in the latter year and had serve in the dual 


capacity since that time. 
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CARL CAMPBELL BRIGHAM, professor of psy- 
chology, Princeton University, died, January 
24. Dr. Brigham, who had been for many years 
research secretary, College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board, was fifty-two years old at the 
time of his death. He had served the univer- 
sity as instructor (1916-17), asistant professor 
(1920 24), associate professor (1924-27), and 
professor since 1928. He was also associate 
professor of psychology at Cooper Union, New 
York City. 

ELIZABETH CRAIG, dean emeritus of 
women, Rhode College of 


(Providence), died, January 24, at the age of 


CLARA 
Island Edueation 
seventy-four years. Dr. Craig, who was retired 
in 1941, was one of the first persons to intro- 
due the Montessori method in this country. 


HowarD MonroE RAYMOND, president emeri- 
tus, Illinois Institute of Technology (formerly 
Armour Institute of Technology), died, Janu- 
ary 24, at the age of sixty-nine years. Dr. Ray- 
mond had served the institute for thirty-seven 
years: as instructor in physies (1895-98), asso- 
ciate professor ( 1898-1903), principal, Armour 
Science Academy (1899-1903), professor of ex- 
perimental physics (1903-13), dean of engi- 
neerme studies and director of evening classes 
(1903-21), (1921-22), 
president, 1922 until his retirement, 1932. 

ENGELBERT NEUS, 
drafting, City College (New York), suecumbed 


t Or 


to a heart attack, January 25, at the age of 


acting president and 


professor emeritus of 


seventy years. Dr. Neus was appointed to the 
staff of the college in 1899 and was made a full 
professor in 1932. From 1936 until his retire- 
ment (1939) he was chairman of the depart- 
ment of drafting. 

WittiaM H. Murray, professor of modern 
languages, Tuek School of Business Administra- 
tion, Dartmouth College, sueeumbed to a heart 
attack suffered as he was on his way to his elass- 
room, January 25. Dr. Murray, who was sixty- 
five years old at the time of his death, had been 
on the staff of the college for over forty years. 
He served as assistant in modern languages 
(1902-05), instruetor (1905-16), assistant pro- 
fessor (1916-18), and professor since 1918. 


Other Items of Interest 

Mip-YEAR graduating exercises, January 28, 
broke the tradition of Columbia College since 
its founding in 1754, Herbert E. Hawkes, dean, 
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announced. 


There was no academic procession, 


but the convocation was held in the Brander 
Matthews Theatre for the 90 seniors involved, 
and the students, most of whom will soon be 
absorbed by the armed forees, were addressed 
by Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Colum 


bia University. 


THE University of California, announces that, 
with the close of the present academic year, the 
College of Commerce will be replaced by a 
School of Business Administration, admission 
to which, as decreed by the University Board 
of Regents, will require “junior or higher stand- 
Ewald T. 


College of Commerce, expects the change to 


ing” of applicants. Grether, dean, 
establish closer co-ordination with the various 


colleges and departments of the university. 
Students may enter the School of Business Ad- 
ministration “either with a broad general edu- 
cation ... or with a technical foundation.” 
Dean Grether said that the change is being made 
with the postwar period in mind, when execu 
tives with a background of industrial training 


will be in great demand in the West. 


Herpert FE. Hawkes, dean, Columbia Col 
lege, had what he called “the shock of my life” 
when he received a letter from James J. Lennon, 
Student Board chairman, and two other seniors, 
requesting that, if student response justified it, 
the Christmas vacation be utilized “to make col 
lege education as complete as possible” before 
their entrance into the armed services. Dean 
Hawkes laid the matter before the faculty, and 
“without exception” they declared that they 
“could not turn down men who felt that way.” 
Canvassing of the students resulted in the for- 
mation of classes, seminars, and round-table dis 
cussions, which involved, among other subjects, 
the study of military maps, problems relating 
to the war and the postwar period, work in the 
Morse Code, and “discussions in philosophy and 
literature, with emphasis on the moral problems 
connected with the present situation.” The ses 
sions carried no credit, but, as far as possible, 
gave the students the work for which they ex 


pressed their need and preference. 


At Kenyon College (Gambier, Ohio), where 
because of the accelerated program degrees are 
won by some students at the end of every 11- 
week period, the “first special wartime com- 
held, December 10, when 


meneement” was 
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fifteen men graduated. The Right Reverend 
Henry Wise Hobson, bishop of Southern Ohio, 
winner of the Distinguished Service Cross in 
the first World War, and founder of the Fight 
for Freedom Committee, made the commence- 
ment address. 
Roger Girrorp, reference librarian of the 
Cooper Union Library (New York City), has 
announced the establishment of an Armed Ser- 
vices Reference Department containing “official 
and unofficial literature on the Army, Navy, 
Marines, and Coast Guard,” which will be open 
not only to men in service or expecting to be 
in service but to the general public. Assistance 
“in finding a place for themselves in the armed 
services” will be found in authoritative pamph- 
lets describing in detail the requirements and 
opportunities in each branch of the service, and 
a full picture of the life of the soldier, the 
sailor, and the aviator is presented in books 


written by men already in service. Such mat- 
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ters as “what to wear,” “how to behave,” and 
how to advance in the service are included jn 
the information offered. The WAACS, th 
WAVES, and the Merchant Marine, and re 
ports on recruiting offices and training centers 
are also listed among the subjects covered in 
this new department of Cooper Union. 

THE ninth Yearbook, “Doctoral Dissertations 
Accepted by American Universities, 1941-42,” 
edited by Edward A. Henry, director of libra 
ries, University of Cincinnati, and recently pub 
lished by the Association of Research Libraries, 
which lists by author and title the 3,243 doctora! 
dissertations in American and Canadian colleges 
and universities, gives the “top place” in num- 
ber of dissertations to the University of Chi 
cago, Columbia falling behind the quota of th 
former university for the first time in years. 
The all-time high for all institutions, Dr. Henry 
said, was reached in 1941, when there were 3,526 
doctoral theses written. 


Shorter Papers... 





AMERICAN LIFE IN FICTION 
We Americans can come to understand our- 
selves and our country better by reading good 
imaginative writing that presents specifie human 
Realistie 


novels (and some solid romantie ones, too, pre- 


characters in realizable situations. 
senting points of view as authentic as those of 
most historians) have appeared in great quan- 
tity for the past fifty years. Whether their ap- 
proach is regional, historical, Freudian, Marxian, 
or another, they depict and interpret the whole 
range of American life, all the major life pat- 
terns we Americans have developed, all our 
major problems and institutions. 

A large number of excellent novels deal di- 
rectly with the principal cultural patterns: the 
frontier, farm and village, and the city in the 
age of industry. Equally numerous first-rate 
books treat of the social problems raised by 
finance-eapitalism, local delin- 


labor, mores, 


queney and erime, war, polities, religion, 
minority ethnie groups. 

The problems in American civilization ean be- 
gin to be solved when writers and readers face 
them squarely. The American who reads vigor- 
ous ereative fiction about his country, avoiding 


the sentimental and melodramatie, finds himself 


exploring the realities, past and present, of his 
environment. He ean better see his own role in 
his country’s destiny. 

The possibilities of the approach are suggested 
by our “America in Fiction” (Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1941, 180 pp., $1.50 list), which lists 
over 1,100 titles by more than 650 authors. Be- 
low we submit a specially selected list of novels 
that illustrate our point of view. We have 
found such novels to have constructive educa- 
tional value when read, under our guidanee, in 
our course, American Life and Literature. 


Pioneering 

Boyd, James. ‘‘The Long Hunt’’ (Seribner, 
1931). One of the best stories of the frontier. <A 
naturalistic approach, showing a man who is so 
thoroughly adjusted to frontier life that he cannot 
be contented in the settlements. 

Miller, Caroline. ‘‘Lamb in His Bosom 
(Harper, 1933). A vivid, realistic account of 
pioneers in Georgia in the early 19th century, show- 
ing the traits developed by pioneer life. 

Rolvaag, Ole E. ‘‘Giants in the Earth’’ 
(Harper, 1927). Our finest novel of pioneering on 
the Great Plains. This novel emphasizes the psy- 
chological effects of the pioneer struggle. A vivid, 
dramatic story. 

Binns, Archie. 


” 


‘*The Land Is Bright’’ (Scrib- 
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ner, 1939). The story of a wagon party going 
over the Oregon trail from Independence to the 
Dalles. The detail is complete and convincing. 
Fast, Howard. ‘‘The Last Frontier’’ (Duell, 
1941). An excellent treatment of the last stand 
of the Cheyennes against vastly superior numbers 


if federal troops. A deeply moving picture of a 


OL 


simple people and their fight for their homeland. 


Farm and Village Life 

Wharton, Edith. ‘‘Ethan Frome’’ (1911). An 
unforgettable picture of New England life, with its 
moral and geographic restrictions. 
‘“Three Miles Square’’ (Bobbs, 
A fine presentation of an Iowa community, 


Corey, Paul. 
1939). 
centering on the family of a widow, her four chil- 
dren, and their relationships with various neighbors. 

Downing, J. Hyatt. ‘‘A Prayer for Tomorrow’’ 
(Putnam, 1938). A comprehensive treatment of 
an era in South Dakota (about 1890 to 1930), tell- 
ing of the coming of wheat farmers, the ruin of 
grazing land, the boom during war years, the let- 
down afterward. Good details about town life. 

Saxon, Lyle. ‘‘Children of Strangers’’ (Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1937). 
eral ethnie groups in a small Louisiana town, their 
daily life on the farm and in the village, and their 
human relationships. Moving and dramatic. 

Steinbeck, John, ‘*The ef Wrath’’ 
(Viking, 1939). The outstanding book describing 
the plight of the migratory worker in the South- 
Shows the 


An excellent story of the sev- 


Grapes 


west and California during the 1930’s. 
poverty and degradation brought about by the de 
velopment of the ‘‘factory in the field’’ type of 
farming. 


Industrial America 

Dos Passos, John. ‘‘U. 8. A.’’ (Harcourt, 
1938). <A trilogy dealing with the first thirty years 
of the century. The life stories of six men and six 
women from various social and occupational groups, 
giving the reader insight into many of the aspects 
of our industrial age. 

Lewis, Sinelair. ‘‘Babbitt’’ (Harcourt, 1922 
Our most famous book about the American busi- 
ness man—an unforgettable picture of the would-be 
rebel who is driven back into the herd by his own 
Good satire on the folkways 
and mores of the modern business world. 

Rice, Elmer L. ‘‘Imperial City’’ (Coward, 
1937). A kaleidoscopic story of a New York 
financial family and the multiplicity of persons of 
all classes related to it through business, social 
circles, professional relations, and casual contacts. 
One of the most revealing books on modern city 
life. 


desire to ‘‘belong.’’ 
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Marquand, John P. ' 
(Little, 1936). 
tonian, from 1866 to 1933. 


‘*The Late George Apley’ 
The story of a simon-pure Bos- 
Brings out in detail 
the code of family integrity, public responsibility, 
and so on, of the Beacon Hill aristocrat. Subtly 
ironical. 

Boyd, Thomas. 
ner, 1923). 


of an average American taking part in the Ma 


‘*Through the Wheat’’ (Serib 
A very accurate day-by-day account 
chine-Age war of 1917-18. Compelling in its sim- 
plicity and feeling for actuality. 


Politics and Public Institutions 


Boyd, James. ‘‘Drums’’ (Scribner, 1926). An 
epoch-making book, breaking the steady tradition 
of romantic treatment of the American Revolution. 
Shows how the Revolution was, in part, an economic 
civil war. Makes people and events real. 

*«The Liberty’ 
Shows the establishment of lib 
America 1750 1800, 


trasts Hamilton, who had no faith in the people, 


Page, Elizabeth. Tree of : 
(Farrar, 1939). 
erty in between and Con 
and Jefferson, who knew and understood the role 
of the masses and fought for democracy. Better 
history than fiction. 

“le Can't Here! ’’ 


Predicts in startling detail 


Lewis, Sinelair. Happen 
(Doubleday, 1935). 
what America would be like under a fascist dicta 
torship. Suggests the dangerous decay of old-style 


political idealism in the United States. 


Re ligion 
Ehrlich, Leonard. ‘‘God’s Angry Man’’ (Simon, 
1932). 


of John Brown, nineteenth-century Kansan, carry 


A strong, intense, fictionalized biography 


ing on early Puritan traditions in his burning con 
science. Objectifies the austere, illiberal crusading 
spirit that the 17th-century Puritans established in 


America, 
Cather, Willa. ‘‘Death Comes for the Arch 
bishop’’ (Knopf, 1927). Makes clear the hard- 


ships and accomplishments of Catholic missionaries 
The book 


Excellent writing, and 
£ 


in New Mexico and Arizona. is more 
panoramic than dramatice. 
appreciation of the work of the Church. 

Fisher, Vardis. ‘‘Children of God’’ (Harper, 
1939). 


Mormons during their early 


A dramatic account of the troubles of the 
history, notably in 
Realistic characterizations of 
A tribute to 

substantial 


Missouri and Utah. 
Joseph Smith and Brigham Young. 
that founded a 


the constructive zeal 


civilization in a desert. 


The Southern Tradition 
Stribling, T. 8S. ‘oP he 
1931). Good realistic treatment of a middle-class 


Forge’’ (Doubleday, 
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family at the time of the Civil War, a family rank- 
ing between the plantation owner and the poor 
white. All the traditional Southern castes are rep- 
resented but with a better feeling of actuality than 


is usual in novels of slave days. 


Boyd, James. ‘‘Marching On’’ (Scribner, 
1927 Sturdy re-creation of Civil War history, 
despite a standard-type love plot. Recounts the 


war from the point of view of a yeoman farmer’s 
son who is held back socially and economically by 
the plantation system. 

Still, James. ‘‘River of Earth’’ (Viking, 1940). 
A simple episodic novel of life in the hills and coal 
camps of Kentucky as seen through the eyes of a 
sensitive boy. Gives a vivid picture of the hard 
life of the hill people while it develops un:versal 
themes: man’s search for security, man’s bewilder- 
ment at the ways of destiny. 
‘*Blow for a Landing’ 


A descriptive account of a self- 


Burman, Ben Lucien. , 
(Day, 


respecting shanty-boat family that strive to start 


1938). 
a little farm on the land. Depicts their ignorance, 
superstition, group loyalty, traditions. Both charm- 


ing and realistic. 


Minority Ethnic Groups 


Wright, Richard. ‘Native Son’’ (Harper, 
1940). Bigger Thomas, hemmed in by the restric- 


tions of white-dominated Chicago, commits a series 
of crimes, finding in them the only positive self- 
expression of his life. An intense, realistic novel, 
the best yet written by an American Negro, which 
dramatizes the psychology of the Negro and the 
problem of giving the Negro the full rights due a 
native son, 

Lakarge, Oliver. ‘‘Laughing Boy’’ (Hough- 
An excellent story of Navajos, their 
customs, their ideals, and their troubled relation- 


ton, 1929). 


ships with white Americans. A sympathetic ac- 
count of the plight of a minority misunderstood by 
the white man and forced into cruel maladjust- 


ments. 
Cahan, Abraham. ‘‘The Rise of David Levin- 
sky’’ (Harper, 1917). A biographical portrait 


of a Jewish immigrant adjusting himself to life in 
Vivid life in 
Good presentation of Jewish social cus- 


America. pictures of his early 
Russia. 
toms and folk attitudes, including the strife of 
unorthodox and of German-Jew 


orthodox versus 


versus Russian-Jew. 

Dineen, Joseph F. ‘‘Ward Eight’’ (Harper, 
1936). <A story of the old Irish colony of Boston. 
Gives much of its local color and shows why this 
little part of American society is run undemocratic- 
ally by a boss. 

‘*Christ in Concrete’’ 


Di Donato, Pietro. 
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(Bobbs, 1939). Of an Italian family in New York 
City, its piety, its hard work, its economic helpless 
Contains emphatic pictures of a slum dis 
trict; makes clear the immense importance of a job, 

‘*Take All to Nebraska’’ 
Of a Dane who sold all his 


ness. 


Winther, Sophus K. 
(Maemillan, 1936). 
possessions, came to Massachusetts, then to Ni 
braska. Details of the family’s hardships from 
1898 to 1908. 

Roberts, Marta. ‘‘Tumbleweeds’’ (Putnam, 
1940). Traces the life of a Mexican family with 
six children living in California, with whom all was 
well until the father lost his job and the family had 
to go on relief. Makes clear the paradoxes and 
inadequacies of public relief, and the callousness of 
‘“race ’ prejudice. 

Otis W. Coan 
Ricuarp C, LILLARD 
Los ANGELES, 
City COLLEGE 


HOLDING THE LINE FOR CIVILIZA- 
TION ON THE HOME FRONT 

SEVERAL agencies interested in reducing taxes 
have begun quite early to suggest that, in view 
of the great cost of the war, health services, 
recreational programs, adequate school facili 
ties, and the like may become luxuries which 
some communities will not be able to afford. As 
a matter of fact, a large proportion of the com- 
munities of the United States have never yet 
thought themselves able to afford these luxuries, 
as what follows will partly show. 

Our early experiences with the war crisis are 
revealing some scandalous conditions which sug- 
gest that we need to spend much more not less 
on education and social services. For example, 
the physical examinations of the first 1,000,000 
men called under the Selective Service Act re- 
veal some startling facts about our general 
health as well as about the state of our morals. 

About 30 per cent of the total number of 
young men who were ealled for examination 
were found to be physically unfit for military 
service. The standards applied to the first mil- 
lion men admittedly were high, higher than they 
are at present, but they were nevertheless stand- 
ards that we ought to be able to approach with 
most of our young men. Most of the rejections 
were for defects that could be attributed either 
to faulty diet during childhood or to the neglect 
of minor infections and illnesses. Bad teeth 
and bad eyesight accounted for about a third 
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of the total, both defects that may be caused by 
either or both neglect and bad diet. 

The Journal of the A merican Medical Asso- 
ciation recently published some tables showing 
the ineidence of syphilis among the first million 
men examined under the Selective Service Act. 
The average rate is 45.2 cases per 1,000 selee- 
tees examined. The lowest rate in the United 
States was in New Hampshire, 5.8 per 1,000. 
The highest was in Florida, 170.1. The rates 
in the New England states generally and in 
Wisconsin and Minnesota were below ten; those 
in the southern states generally were high, above 
one hundred. 

The relation between edueation, recreation, 
publie health, and general living standards and 
the venereal rate seems to be direct and clear, 
not only as between states but between racial 
groups within states. Furthermore, the relation 
between the venereal rate and national defense 
seems to be pretty clear, since at the rate of 
15.2 per 1,000, the armed forces stand to lose 
the services of a larger proportion of all the 
men indueted than have killed in 
battle in any previous war. Deaths of American 


ever been 


soldiers in action or from wounds received in 
battle during World War I numbered 50,510; 
The 


difference between the New Hampshire venereal- 


or about 12.5 per thousand men inducted. 


rejection rate and the national average is more 
than three times as great (45.2 -5.8 =39.4). 
Total casualties of all sorts during World War 
I among American troops were only 87 per 
thousand, or less than twice the average initial 
rejection rate for venereal disease alone, and 
just about half as great as the venereal-rejection 
rate in Florida. 

Another release that came to my desk some 
time ago pointed out that the total cost to the 
nation of subsequent treatment of the cases of 
incipient tuberculosis who were inducted into 
the service in 1917 has mounted to over a bil- 
lion dollars to the taxpayers of the federal 
government since that time. Tuberculosis also 
is largely a preventable disease, the incidence 
of which rises and falls with the general welfare 
and the educational status of the population. 

I am pointing out these rather concrete and 
practical examples among many that could be 
cited, to show that good local public services are 
by no means luxuries that ean be brushed aside 
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nonchalantly when a crisis comes. They then 
become, if anything, more criticailly important. 
Roscoe PutuiAM 
PRESIDENT, 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 
CARBON DALE 


SHALL WE HAVE A BLITZKRIEG IN 

THE SUPPORT OF THE SCHOOLS? 

Ir would pay those who are intrusted with the 
immediate responsibility for the schools to look 
two, three, four, or five years into the future 
and ask themselves: Shall we have a blitzkrieg 
in education during the postwar period? An 
affirmative answer to that question is neither a 
remote nor an unlikely possibility. However, if 
such an incident does happen to the schools, 
edueators in all probability will have to chalk 
it up as a case of being asleep on the job. 

Incidents of the type we have in mind in the 
They 


For more than a 


present discussion do not just happen. 
usually are made-to-order. 
decade, there have been groups clamoring for 
the reduction in the financial support given the 
publie schools. Some of those groups are pub 
lice-spirited in their programs and intend only 
to eliminate graft and unnecessary services. 
Others are interested in reducing taxes at any 
cost. Since the schools spend a large portion 
of state and local taxes, tax reductionists seem 
to center their attack on school expenditures. 
Then, of course, there are those who are and 
always have been opposed to the schools. Hence 
they seek to have school funds curtailed as much 
as possible. There is a third group which is 
much larger in number than either of the fore 
going groups. It consists of those who are in 
terested in good schools but who, because of the 
lack of adequate information, are unduly in 
fluenced by tax reductionists and those opposed 
to the schools. Action comes from the first two 
groups but receives support from the third 
group. 

The foregoing groups exist today in American 
life. 
gency, they may not be as active as previously. 
They realize that the American people are ab- 
sorbed in this matter of winning an all-out war. 


During the period of our national emer- 


For that reason as well as others the American 
people are not likely to give an attentive ear to 
proposals for the curtailment of governmental 
services which they feel form a part of the 
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American way of life. Those interested in re- 
ducing school expenditures are likely to be sav- 
ing most of their ammunition for a more stra- 
tezgic time. A reasonable guess would seem to 
be that such groups are just as determined as 
ever. When the 
program will be pushed with all the vigor that 


favorable time comes, their 
can be mustered behind it. 

Unless educators see the factors which may 
serve as the basis for a “blitz” in the support 
of the schools during the postwar period and 
meet the need with a type of leadership suffi- 
cient to prevent the incident, a blitz is quite 
likely to come and to turn the educational forces 
into a rout. What are the conditions that are 
shaping up to make it possible for tax reduc- 
tionists and those opposed to edueation to stage 
such an incident in the financial support of the 
schools in the not too distant future? How ean 
the event be avoided? 

America is mustering every ounce of energy 
in an all-out effort to win the war. The prob- 
lem of financing the war necessitates the raising 
of large sums of money annually through taxa- 
tion. In addition, larger sums are being raised 
through the sale of defense bonds and stamps. 
Many predict a long, hard war. If the war is 
to be that, we shall come out of the war after 
some years of heavy taxation with a large public 
debt. 


sacrifice. 


Everybody will have made considerable 
In addition, there will be a period of 
major readjustment in business and industry. 
Under such circumstances, those who favor tax 
reductions at any cost are likely to have a field 
The schools, or rather school support, will 
be a attack. 
foresight at the present time and make adequate 


day. 
center of Unless educators use 
plans accordingly, the attack is likely to be so 
sudden that we shall be swept off our feet before 
we realize fully just what hit us. If or when 
the incident happens and the smoke of battle 
clears away so that an unbiased analysis of the 
situation can be made, the report in referring 
to leaders in education is likely to read “Lack 
of adequate foresight and planning.” 

Why the incident at Pearl Harbor happened 
in just the way it did is obvious now. The 
enemy struck at the point he considered the 
most important in terms of his plans and needs, 
favorable to him. 


and under eonditions most 


Likewise, if education experiences a blitzkrieg, 
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the attack will come at the point considered the 
most important in the sight of those who lead 
the attack. Where is the point? The attack i} 
it comes will be on the financial support of th: 
schools. The attackers will say, “Eliminate th 
fads and frills by getting back to the fundamen 
tals,’ which means chiefly the three R’s; limit 
educational opportunity for youth at the sec 
ondary-school level since “many children should 
not go to high school”; and “teachers are paid 
too much.” In fact, it is these three types of 
argument that indicate the three main directions 
from which the attack is most likely to be made. 
All three converge on the one chief objective ot 
reduced financial support for the schools. 

It can be taken for granted that all parents 
want their children to have adequate schooling, 
as adequate as they know about. In addition 
to parents’ desire for adequate schooling for 
their children (1) America has the wealth or 
productive power sufficient to support an ade 
quate program of education,! (2) edueation con 
siderably beyond the level provided in America 
actually produces in the form of a larger na 
tional income more than it costs,? and (3), last 
but not least, education is the base upon which 
American democracy rests. 

What does it take in addition to the fore 
going? The answer seems to be vision and abl 
democratic leadership. Certainly, the plan o! 
action should not be a mere pronouncement. 
The task calls for clear-eut thinking about the 
present emergency and the postwar problem ot 
financing the schools, coupled with appropriate 
action now. 

So far as the support of the schools is con 
cerned, the aim of the program for preventing 
a blitz is to make arrangements so that the edu 
cational finance structure can stand up under 
the impact of the crucial problems that are likely 
to arise after the war. There are several parts 
in a program which meets this need. 

The first essential is the equitable distribution 
of the burden of school support among the three 
levels of government—federal, state, and local. 
Such a distribution of support would be a desir- 


lI 


_— 


1John K. Norton and Margaret A. Norton, 
‘Wealth, Children, and Edueation.’’ New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1938. 

2 Educational Policies Commission, ‘‘ Education 
and Economic Well-Being in American Demoe- 
racy.’’ Washington, D. C.: NEA, 1939. 
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ble arrangement even if postwar problems did 


not loom out just ahead. However, when one 
pauses long enough to visualize the postwar 
»roblems of school support, the need for a bal- 
: need program of federal, state, and local sup- 
nort for the schools becomes very clear. 

The benefit to be derived from this first essen 
tial part of the program is that the support of 
he schools will be adjusted so that the burden 
of support ean be carried by each level of gov- 
ernment in proportion to its relative tax-raising 
ability. In addition to general federal aid for 
education, a balanced program of school sup- 
port calls for increased state aid in most states. 
If the support of the schools is drawn only from 
state and loeal sources while the federal govern- 
ent collects say half of the total tax load, this 
means that school support is drawn from only 
Like- 


wise, in those states in which the support of the 


half of the nation’s tax-raising power. 


schools comes primarily from local taxation and 
local tax collections, this means that the support 
of the schools in those states comes from only 

thirds of the taxing power in the state. 
There is little wonder, therefore, that school 
support in those states even during good times 
is, and no doubt will remain, at a low level until 
that condition is corrected. Unless the condi- 
tion is corrected before we get into the postwar 
period, those are the states in which the bottom 
is likely to drop out of the financial support 
given the schools. 

The second essential is that each state should 
adopt a modern system of state and local taxa- 
tion. While an outworn or one-sided tax system 
may have served the need when the tax load was 
relatively small, such a tax plan breaks down 
very definitely in an emergency and under con- 
ditions such as those likely to exist during the 
postwar period. The need for a balanced fed- 
eral tax system is also extremely desirable in the 
solution of edueation’s postwar problem of sup- 
port. This is particularly true since, as research 
has shown, the federal tax structure is placing 
an increasingly larger percentage of the federal 
tax load on the states least able to support their 
schools.? A modern tax system at the various 
levels of government means that the support of 


oa Leslie L. Chisholm, ‘‘The Shifting of Federal 
l'axes and Its Implications for the publie Schools. ’’ 
Madison, Wis.: Democrat Printing Company, 1939. 
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the schools will be drawn from the nation’s 
wealth in an equitable manner. 

The third essential is that the schools should 
reduce borrowing to a minimum. Experience 
during the depression should have taught us 
what it means for the schools to face an emer- 
gency with a large debt overhead. 

The fourth essential is the reduction as far 
as possible of the heavy teaching schedule now 
placed on many teachers. Many schools today 
have overcrowded classes and several high-school 
This 


problem of teacher overload is a very difficult 


teachers are teaching six periods a day. 


one for many schools to solve. Nevertheless, 
At least, it will not 


become less difficult to solve during the postwar 


now is the time to solve it. 


period. 

There is a fifth essential in the program. A 
farsighted comprehensive public-relations or 
social-interpretation program will need to be 
carried on in every community throughout the 
nation. The chief aim should be to have the 
people well acquainted with the schools—their 
accomplishments, their needs, and their prob 
lems. In addition, the aim should be to have 
the people share effectively in the democratic 


When the 


people understand the school and realize the 


determination of educational policy. 


contribution it is making in the development of 
their children, school support will be resting on 
an unshakable foundation. If edueators fail to 
see this need and therefore fail to carry on a 
desirable program of social interpretation now, 
education will pay dearly for that neglect in the 
not too distant future. 

We frequently find the belief that after the 
war we will head directly into a major economic 
depression in which the financial support of the 
schools will be drastically cut, and nothing ean 
be done about it. Closely related to the fore- 
going is a second point of view. A considerable 
number of educators say, “Why bother now 
about the problem of school support during the 
postwar period?” They add, “Just let the prob- 
lem develop and then we will work out a solution 
fori.” 
as we in education have so frequently done in 


The assumption is that we can go on, 


the past, improvising solutions for the problems 
we face after a crisis has come. 

The two foregoing points of view are not new 
cer- 


in edueation. The attitude of defeatism 
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tainly has played its part in determining educa- 
tional policy during the past, although defeat- 
ism should not enter the picture with reference 
to the maintenance of a service as close to the 
thinking of the American people and as clearly 
in harmony with democracy as is education. 
Likewise, the plan of improvising solutions to 
problems simply grows out of the lack of ade- 
quate foresight and leadership. It is the lazy 
way, but in the postwar period as well as in a 
period of rapidly expanding governmental ser- 
vices, it is very likely to be an extremely costly 
way as far as the adequate financial support of 
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the schools is concerned. We ean no longer 
cherish the illusion that we are living in a quiet 
backwater where adequate financial support for 
the schvols is assured. If education experiences 
a blitzkrieg in the financial support it receives 
after the war, there will be only one cause for 
it; namely, the lack of foresight and intelligent 
action commonly referred to as lack of educa 
tional leadership. 
Lesuiz L. CHISHOLM 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 
THE STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON, 
PULLMAN 


Corresbondence ... 





ADVANTAGES OF A SEPARATE UNIT 
FOR ADMINISTERING THE 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 

In the long run the designation of the 13th 
and 14th years as the junior college and as a 
distinct unit of administration is important to 
educational 


the advancement of a funetional 


program. Among the advantages of such desig- 
nation and separate administrative set-up, the 
following appear to be most significant : 

1. Popular Support. The pupils and the 
publie will highly value the social prestige inei- 
dent to attending and supporting a junior col- 
lege and will be likely to give it correspondingly 
greater support, pointing to it with pride as a 
distinct indication of edueational progress in 
their community. 

2. Industrial and Social Progress. The junior 
college as a distinet entity will be in position 
to canvass and develop the commercial and in- 
dustrial resources of the area and promote the 
program which in its broad aspects will check 
the unhealthy heavy migration of young people 
to larger centers of population. 

3. Greater Service. As a separate organiza- 
tion and with a more functional aim the junior 
college will not be bound by the restricting tra- 
ditions of either the secondary school or the 
university. It will perform the much needed 
function of meeting the needs of the semi-pro- 
fessional group in affording practical training 
and dependable guidance under competent pro- 
fessional leadership, and afford a distinet field 
of service for which teacher-training institu- 


tions may prepare selected groups of students 


for such leadership. In this way the confusion 
of haphazard, aimless professional training will 
be avoided with respect to this field of service. 

4. Community Integration. The junior co! 
lege as a distinet entity will tend to create a 
community consciousness and appreciation otf 
the cultural and voeational possibilities in the 
local communities. It will likewise help promote 
community interest covering a wider geographic 
area. 

5. Not a Through the 
adoption of a common-sense, conservative plan, 


Financial Burden. 


the junior college can make use of the present 
high-school facilities and need be a_ searcely 
greater financial burden than that involved in 
Most 
of the reports from administrators acquainted 
with both types of organization definitely favor 


the extension of the high-school program. 


a separate organization for the junior college, 
together with a combination of loeal and state 
administrative leadership. It seems important 
that proper standards be set up and intelligent 
direction given to the junior college at this time 
if we are to avoid subjecting it to the level of a 
haphazard, poorly directed development; it 
must be so guided that its great possibilities for 
service will be realized, thereby commanding 
respect and maintaining its proper prestige in 
Wisely directed, it will per- 
form a unique and indispensable service to 
youth throughout the length and breadth of our 
land. 


the community. 


Rosert L. REEVES 
SOUTHEASTERN HIGH SCHOOL, 
DETROIT 
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AFTER THREE HUNDRED YEARS 
idited by JOSEPH 
Cambridge: Uni- 


The Teacher of Nations. 
NEEDHAM, F.R.S. Pp. 99. 
versity Press, 1942. 5s. 

In October, 1941, a number of British uni- 
versities observed the tereentenary of the visit 
of Comenius to England. “The Teacher of 
Nations” contains the addresses delivered on the 
occasion of this commemoration, which was held 
at the University of Cambridge, and several 
essays prepared in honor of the great Czech edu- 
eator. The title of the volume is taken from a 
phrase applied to Comenius by another leader 
of the Czech people, President Masaryk, whose 
name will always be associated with that of 
Comenius as one of the heroie figures in the 
struggle for human freedom. 

The scope of the volume, whose importance 
cannot be measured by its size, ean best be indi- 
eated by a list of its contents. In his address on 
“The Place of Comenius in History as a Good 
European,” Dr. Eduard Bene§S stresses the main 
objects of Comenius’ life work—to create relig- 
ious peace, to promote permanent political peace 
through educational reform and scientifie re- 
search, and to advance international collabora- 
tion through the unification of all human knowl- 
edge and science as the basis of human harmony. 
Discussing “Comenius as a Pioneer of Eduea- 
tion” Dr. J. L. Paton, himself a great school- 
master, emphasizes the two tasks which Co- 
menius set before himself—‘“to think out the 
whole educational system afresh from the very 
beginning” and “to think out side by side with 
this the foundation principles of the science of 
education, and the methods of teaching.” Pro- 
fessor J. D. Bernal, in an account of “Scientific 
Societies in the Seventeenth Century,” refers to 
Comenius as “the prophet and pioneer of the 
organization of scientifie research” whose “own 
knowledge, expressed in his pansophie schemes, 
was of less importance to history than his in- 
sistence on the comprehensiveness and unity of 
True education for 
Comenius was the means for spreading tolera- 


all theory and practice.” 
tion, peace, and justice. “The message of Co- 
concludes Professor Bernal, “was im- 
portant in the building up of modern science, 


, 


menius,” 


but it still needs to be heard to prevent that 
science from destroying more than it has built.” 
The significance of the word “invisible” is dis 
eussed in a short but masterly note on “Co- 
menius and the Invisible College,” written by 
Dr. R. Fitzgibbon Young, the author of the out- 
standing researeh study on “Comenius in En- 
gland.” In his address on “The Debt of Europe 
to Czecho-Slovakia and to Comenius,” Professor 
Ernest Barker summarizes the general tenor of 
the volume when he says, “Comenius gave us a 
garland. He deserves any garland we ean give 
him today.” 

In a brief note President J. B. Conant asso- 
ciates Harvard University with the just tribute 
made to the life and work of Comenius. A 
Czech historian, Professor O. Odlozilik, now at 
Columbia University, describes “Comenius’ Life 
and Work in its Historical Setting.” Comenius, 
writes Professor Odlozilik, “worked for peace 
among free peoples, knowing well that harmony 
cannot be restored by foree or eompulsion.” 
Oskar Kokoschka, diseussing “Comenius, the 
English Revolution, and our Present Plight,” 
points the moral of Comenius’s life and work 
when he writes: “Three hundred years later 
Democracy has before it the opportunity to set 
up a World Edueation Board for the eontrol 
of schools apart from any military settlements 
that may be Another aspect of Co- 
menius’s work, which is sometimes overlooked, is 
dealt with by Dorothy Waley Singer in an essay 
on “Comenius and Confidence in the Rational 
Mind,” while J. G. Crowther pays tribute to Co 


made.” 


menius’s appreciation of the social importance 
of science in his diseussion of “The Social Rela- 
tions of Science in the Seventeenth and Twenti 
eth Centuries.” The value of this important 
contribution is completed by a “Table of Dates 
Illustrating the Life of Comenius” by Dr. Young 
and a “Select Bibliography of the Educational 
and Scientific Works of > by Anna 
Heyberger, Lecturer at Coe College, Ia. 

For the present crisis this little volume has an 


‘ ° ’ 
Comenius 


importance which transcends even the deserved 
This importance is well 
“The 


is obvious, 


tribute to Comenius. 


described in the editorial introduction: 


moral for our own troubled day 








but we may take heart from the example of 


Komensky, who, though in a small minority, 


labored to convince.” This was also the key- 
note of the addresses delivered at Teachers Col- 


lege, Columbia University, on March 25, 1942, 
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when the three hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the birth of Comenius was celebrated.! 
I. L. Kanpen 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





ATTITUDES TOWARD GERMANS, JAPA- 
NESE, JEWS, AND NAZIS AS AF- 
FECTED BY THE WAR 


CIVILIAN morale, psychologically considered, 
is a configuration of attitudes—stereotypes of 
The 
therefore, 


varying degrees of complexity and fixity. 


measurement of relevant attitudes, 


provides indices of morale. It requires no 
argument to establish the proposition that atti- 
tudes toward various national and racial groups 
are such relevant attitudes; nor does it require 
argument to establish the further proposition 
that such attitudes toward national and racial 
groups have become of central importance and 
will certainly continue to be so in the peace fol- 
lowing the present war. Such attitudes as the 
present generation of youth develop in these 
areas will be importantly related to the solution 
of international problems. 

It is, therefore, not a matter of mere academic 
importance to measure such attitudes and par- 
ticularly changes in such attitudes as related to 
changes in international cireumstancees. 

The Problem. In 1935, the present writer 
Professor C. L. 


which 


and Morgan conducted an ex- 


periment in measurements of attitudes 
toward Germans, Japanese, Jews, and Nazis 
were obtained for a sampling of 114 students, 
chiefly sophomores in elementary psychology at 
After Pear] 
occurred to the present writer that it would be 


Purdue University.! Harbor it 


of considerable interest to measure a similar 
sampling of students with respect to the same 
attitudes and to note any changes that might 
have occurred in an interval of approximately 
seven years. The writer’s chief interest was 
certainly that of any possible change in attitude 


toward Japanese as affected by Pearl Harbor. 


1 Remmers, H. H., and Morgan, C. L., Bulletin of 
Purdue University, The Division of Educational 
Reference, Studies in Higher Education XXXI, 
109-114, December, 1936. 


The assumption that the two groups her 
studied are similar samples with respect to 
characteristics other than those here at issu 
is a very reasonable one in the light of a number 
of studies of scholastic aptitude and other 
aspects of students at Purdue University. 

Results. 
ages, variability, and differences in these tw 


The pertinent data concerning aver 


various national and racial 


It should be noted 


statistics for the 
groups are given in Table I. 
that the indifference point on the scale used in 
these measurements is 6. 

A number of interesting observations readily 
appear from the table. For example, it is quit 
evident that in 1935 and also in 1942 a sharp 
distinction is made in the minds of these stu 
The average 
not 


dents between Germans and Nazis. 
attitude 
changed, the difference being easily within the 


toward Germans has reliably 


allowable sampling fluctuations. The average 
attitude toward Jews has also remained prac 
tically unchanged. The average attitude toward 
Nazis, however, and particularly toward the 
Japanese has changed very greatly toward the 
negative end of the scale. In the ease of the 
Nazis the average change is about one standard 
deviation of the distribution of raw scores, while 
for Japanese the change is considerably more 
than one standard deviation of the distribution. 
Both of these average changes are reliable, well 
above the one-per-cent level of confidence; #.., 
they would occur by chanee less often than once 
in a hundred times. 

The variabilities of the attitude scores also 
present an interesting picture. Toward the 
Japanese and the Nazis, attitudes have become 
much more alike in 1942 than they were in 1935. 
The difference in variability for the Japanese 
is reliable at the four-per-cent level of confi- 
dence and that for the Nazis at the one-per-cent 


1See ScHOOoL AND Society, April 11, 1942, pp. 
401 ff. 
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TABLE I 
ATTITUDE AVERAGES AND VARIABILITY, 1935 AND 1942 
Germans Japanese Jews Nazis 
1935 1942 1935 1942 1935 1942 1935 1942 
N 114 173 114 172 112 173 113 173 
Mean 8.05 7.98 6.11 3.50 6.30 6.36 4.88 L229 
s be ELE 1.86 1.94 1.66 2.06 2.40 2.27 1.62 
S. E.y 0.11 0.14 0.18 0.13 0.19 0.18 0.21 0.12 
Mi — Ms 07 + .18 2.61 + .22 06 + .26 1.66 + .24 
Dit. 39 11.86 23 6.92 
S. E.aire. 
In favor of 1935 1935 1942 1935 
Chanees in 100 of a 
true” difference > 0 64 100 59 100 
o1— 02 .69 28 34 65 
2-2 5.31 1.75 1.79 2.69 
Oairt. 
Chances in 100 of a 
96 96 100 


true” difference > 0 


level of confidence. For the Germans and Jews 


the change in spread is in the other direction— 
the 1942 standard deviation is significantly 
larger, that for Jews being reliable at the five- 
per-cent level and that for Germans at the 
one per-cent level. 

What these shifts in variability mean psycho- 
logically is a matter for interesting speculation. 
In the ease of the Germans, it may possibly 
mean that some individuals are beginning to 
doubt the genuineness of the separation between 
Germans and Nazis in such a way as to produce 
more relatively extreme scores at both ends of 
the distribution. In the case of the Jews, the 
increase of the spread is a bit more puzzling. 
In two other studies? it was found that attitudes 
toward chosen vocations tended to increase in 
spread with inerease in knowledge about the 
vocations chosen. Possibly a similar psycho- 
logical phenomenon is operating here. This is 
the more likely since, in the 1935 study, we ob- 
tained evidence suggesting that Semitism, either 
pro or anti, was relatively absent among the 
sample of students tested at that time. 
then there has been much more discussion pro 
and con of the Jewish question. 

Table II is a study of the interrelationships 
of the various attitudes. The Pearson Product 


Moment correlation, the correlation ratio, and 


Since 


2 Bateman, Richard M., and Remmers, H. H., The 
Journal of Educational Psychology, December, 1939, 
pp. 657-666; Remmers, H. H., and Whisler, L. D., 
Bulletin of Purdue University, The Division of Edu- 
cational References, Studies in Higher Education 
XXXIV, 68-82, September, 1938. 


Epsilon® were computed, since the seatter dia- 
grams made it appear likely that actually a 
Blakeman’s 
Test for Rectilinearity, in the last column, shows 


curvilinear relationship obtained. 


that at least three of these correlations are defi- 
nitely curvilinear—Japanese vs. Nazis, Germans 
vs. Jews, and Jews vs. Nazis. The relationships 
are not particularly high and are on the whole 
of the order of magnitude which might have 
been expected. 

TABLE II 


INTERCORRELATIONS OF ATTITUDES TOWARD GERMANS, 
JAPANESE, JEWS, AND NAZIS 





Attitudes N r Eta 





Pein: Epsilon N ( oh) 
Japanese vs. 
Germans . 172 .160+.05 230 1.69 156 
Japanese vs. 
Jews .... 172 .386+.04 .418 4.42 387 
Japanese vs. 
Nazis « Ste 545 + .04 630 17.18 618 
Germans vs. 
SOUS once 173.189 + .05 = .386 19.60 Ol 
Germans vs. 
Nasis .... 173 .1752.05 .229 3.77 155 
Jews vs. 
Nasig .... 1373 .1622.06 .322 13.40 277 
A more surprising finding, however, is the 


The 
present writer, at least, would have anticipated 


fact that all the correlations are positive. 


a negative correlation between attitudes toward 
Pos 


sibly we have here a general “tolerance factor” 


Jews and Nazis. The fact is otherwise. 
operating in such a way that a given individual 
is likely to be more favorable relatively toward 

3 Peters, C. C., and Van Voorhis, M. A., ‘‘Statisti 
cal Procedures and Their Mathematical Bases.’ 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1940, pp. 319 ff. For the 
computation of the Epsilon values, I am indebted to 
Wm. R. Thompson.—H.H.R. 
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any racial or national group as compared with 
some other individual, even though the group 
for the different national and racial 
It is evident here 


averages 
groups are widely separated. 
again that the attitudes toward Japanese and 
The true 


Nazis are relatively highly related. 


relationship is probably about of the order of 
8 or 9. 
Summary and Conclusions. Measurements of 


similar samples ot college students over a seven 


year interval support the following conclusions : 


1. Average attitudes toward Germans and Nazis 
are widely separated. 


2. No 


substantial change in attitudes toward 


Germans and Jews has occurred over the seven 


3. A relatively neutral attitude toward the Japa- 


nese and a slightly negative attitude toward Nazis 


in 1935 have changed sharply toward the negative 


end of the seale. 

4. The variability of attitudes toward Nazis and 
Japanese shows greater homogeneity in 1942 than 
in 1935. 

5. The variability of attitudes toward Germans 
and Jews shows a significant increase over the seven- 

r period, 

6. All measures of interrelationships of these at- 
titudes are positive, indicating a possible ‘‘ general 
tolerance’’ factor. 

7. Going established facts, the 
writer would hazard the hypothesis that the results 


characteristic of the population of the 


beyond these 
obtained are 
country as a whole. 

H. H. RemMers 
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